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THE PRACTICAL TOURIST. 
(Continued from page 60.) 


Our traveller, after a short delay, leaves 
Liverpool for Manchester, a ride of four 
hours, or about thirty-six miles. The sur- 
face of the country between the two places 
is described as gently undulating, and divided 
into small fields by bristly hedges of thorn. 
The introduction of the thorn hedge as a sub- 
stitute for rail and stone fencing, having of 
latter time been an object of attention and ex- 
periment in our own country, it may not be 
amiss to quote the author’s remarks on that 
subject. 

“ At this season of the year, the hedges 
are divested of all the charms ascribed to 
them in the poet’s verse. Bare of every leaf 
they appear, as they actually are, masses of 
tangled brambles. Beautiful as they may 
seem in the pride of their summer glory, yet 
when divested of leaves and verdure by the 
frosts of winter, during one half of the year 
they contribute about as much to the orna- 
ment of a picturesque landscape as a Virgi- 
nia fence, that pursues its zigzag course 
across the country, like that of a ship tack- 
ing and worming its way against the wind. 
A few hedges are composed of evergreen 
holly, the perennial verdure of which is very 
ornamental to English landscape views dur- 
ing the winter. The building materials of 
which the farm houses and barns are con- 
structed, are mostly of substantial stone or 
brick, and of thatch or slates for the roofs. 
No roofs are to be seen covered with the 
wooden shingles, which are so universally 
used in the United States. The few stone 
fences observable are of freestone or sand- 
stone, split into regular blocks. In the hilly 
and less populous districts of England, ordi- 
nary loosely built walls are very frequently 
to be seen, constructed for fencing fields. 
They are in fact erected in all parts of Eng- 
land where an abundant supply of the suitable 
materials can be collected from the fields ; 
and the hedges are employed, like the wooden 
rails split from the trunks of trees in the 
United States, as a ready substitute for im- 
perishable walls of granite. Although the 


hedges may be preferred by the man of 
taste, or by the passing traveller, who may 
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admire, during the finer seasons of the year, | frosts. 


the deep verdure of their leafy mural fronts, 
which present an impenetrable foliage near 
at hand, and checker the distant hill side 
with lines of a brighter green than that of 
the herbage which they serve to protect ; yet 
the practical farmer, were he to be governed 
in his decision by economy, would probably 
prefer the cheaper stone fences. ‘To protect 
the quicks, or young thorns when set out, a 
temporary fence must actually be made in 
the first instance ; otherwise the fields are 
left open, and the tender sprouts are browsed 
by the cattle from the roadside. In some in- 
stances, I have observed a double fence to 
protect the young plants from the cattle with- 
in the pastures, as well as from those without 
them. A ditch is also to be dug in front of 
the hedge-row, and the earth heaped around 
the roots of the thorns; the dead plants are 
to be replaced by vigorous ones to fill up the 

ps; and on every returning spring the la- 
bours of the hedgers are required to trim and 
plash the branches. When a stone wall falls 
down, the materials remain on the spot, and 
are readily replaced, and no extended shade 
is cast from it over the surface of the adja- 
cent soil, nor do fibrous roots plunge beneath 
it to exhaust its fertility. Unless frequently 
trimmed and cropped, the branches of the 
thorns become lofty and rambling, like those 
of small trees, and appear scraggy and irre- 
guiar. In many parts of New England the 
walls serve as a repository for the supera- 
bundant stones gathered from the surface of 
the fields when turned up from it by the 
plough. 

“ Although in travelling over England, few 
large tracts of forest are visible, yet so nu- 
merous are the clusters of trees on the bor- 
ders of the fields by the hedge sides, that the 
distant landscapes are not deficient in the 
graceful beauties of a well wooded country. 
The tree tops become apparently studded 

















No. 9. 


The leaves of the English ivy are 


peculiarly glossy, and reflect the sunbeams 
from their polished deep green surfaces, as 
if they were sprinkled with sparkling dew 
drops.” 


Detained but a day or two at Manchester, 
the author pushes forward for London ; 
passes Stockport, distant eight miles, one 
of the considerable manufacturing towns by 
which Manchester is surrounded; and after- 
wards Macclesfield, another place on the 
route, respecting which, and Birmingham, 
which next comes in course, we shall ex- 
tract a part of what the author says : 

“ After travelling over an uninteresting sec- 
tion of country, Macclesfield, the celebrated 
seat of the silk manufacture, next attracts the 
attention. The prosperous condition of the 
staple business of Macclesfield is manifest 
from the number of new silk mills and cot- 
tages now erecting. So great has been the 
demand for labourers, that the price of wages 
has advanced nearly ten per cent., and nu- 
merous families have been imported from 
Ireland,—the teeming hive, which furnishes 
an annual and never-failing supply of labour- 
ers, to meet the demands, not only of Eng- 
land and Scotland, but even of the United 
States, and the Indies. 

“ Having called at the office attached to 
one of the most extensive silk-mills, the pro- 
prietor, with much eivility, directed a clerk 
to conduct me over the works, and to point 
out the various operations in the manufacture 
of the splendid fabrics of silk. ‘The machi- 
nery, as well as the operations of a silk-mill, 
are, to appearance, exceedingly simple, when 
compared with the more complex mechanism 
required for the manufacture of cotton. The 
labour of drawing out and spinning the first 
attenuated thread is anticipated by the silk- 
worm, who furnishes already prepared a finely 
spun filament, which must ever set imitative 
human art at defiance. A spider’s web is 


more closely together when they are situ-|composed of threads hardly more delicate 
ated more remote from the spectator, as if|than those prepared by the silk-worm. Ow- 


rising behind each other in closer succession, 
until they finally seem to unite near the verge 
of the horizon, to form one unbroken mass of 
foliage, like that of the boundless American fo- 
rests. Around the trunksof many solitary forest 
trees by the road side between Liverpool and 
Manchester, the English ivy appears to have 
twined its adhesive branches like the wild 

rape vines, or wild ivy of the United States. 
The English ivy is a plant of perennial ver- 
dure. Its creeping filaments follow the hori- 
zontal limbs of the trees to their extreme 
point. In winter, the ivy decorates by para- 
sitical evergreen foliage the branches from 
which the deciduous leaves have been seared 
by autumnal winds, or stripped by wintry | 





ing to this extreme delicacy, much of the 
difficulty encountered in the early stages of 
the manufacture consists in unwinding the 
cocoons, and in doubling and twisting the 
slender fibres. The process of winding, dou- 
bling, and twisting these almost invisible fila- 
ments is termed technically, throwinc; and the 
product is called thrown or organzined silk. 
In performing this process, about ninety wo- 
men are employed in one apartment; and in 
the various other apartments of the manufac- 
tory, nearly three hundred persons are busily 
at work. The mechanical processes of pre- 
paring the silk, are sufficiently simple to be 
easily understood. But the profit of the ma- 
nufacturer depends on the skilful choice of 
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colours, for the innumerable brilliant shades 
of dyes, and on the selection from the nume- 
rous patterns, of those designs which will 
command the all-important approbation of 
the ladies. The sprigs and other figured de- 
vices, are formed on.the web in the loom, by 
means of strings attached to the heddles, by 
depressing which, the threads of the weft, in 
certain spots, are made to pass above thage 
of the warp, which form the raised or em- 
bossed figures. A boy, called the draw-boy, 
stands by the loom near the weaver, and pulls 
one string after another, in an orderly ar- 
rangement, while the weaver beats up the 
cloth. Thus, the most tasteful designs seem 
to grow by magic on the glossy tissue of silk, 
and to expand into various figures and glow- 
ing hues, whilst neither the weaver nor his 
draw-boy appears conscious of the effect he 
is instrumental in producing. Six or eight 
shuttles, each furnished with silk weft of a 
different hue or colour, are employed by one 
weaver. It would confound an unpractised 
reader, were a particular explanation attempt- 
ed of the complicated process which produces 
the sprigs and flowers on the fabrics in the 
looms for weaving silk stuffs. A large fish 
seine, with its intricate meshes, would hardly 
contain a greater mass of twine, than that 
which is employed upon a single loom. The. 
principal expense in the silk manufacture is 
for the raw material, which sells for four or 
five dollars a pound, more or less, according 
to the quality. 

“The ride from Macclesfield to Birming- 
ham is enlivened by the usual beautiful Eng- 
lish scenery of parks, groves, gardens, plea- 
sure grounds, and artificial ponds. Some of 
these, belonging to the Earl of Stafford, at- 
tract the particular notice of the passing 
traveller. On the green slopes of distant 
hills, fine country seats occasionally burst 
upon the view from amid clusters of shrub- 
bery and trees, artfully arranged to allow of 
a sudden glimpse of them through opening 
giades; when, as you are hurried onward, 
they are coquettishly hid again behind inter- 
vening clumps of shrubbery and evergreens. 

“The objects of curiosity which a stranger 
first visits in Birmingham, are the glittering 
show rooms of the manufacturers of steel 
and other metals susceptible of a brilliant 
polish. These rooms are tastefully decorated 
with ornamental fixtures, and with columns 
and arches, constructed at no inconsiderable 
expense by the several rival proprietors, to 
exhibit to the best advantage the various ar- 
ticles of cutlery, glass, and jewelry, manu- 
factured in this celebrated “toy shop of 
Europe.” Here you behold, arranged in 
glass cases, like those of a museum, various 
implements of exquisitely polished steel, vases 
and utensils of silver, penknives with hun- 
dreds of blades, and scissors of such colossal 
dimensions, that you may pass between the 
widely extended edges, and others again of 
such diminished proportions, that a micro- 
scope is handed to the visitant, after he has 
failed to trace their perfect outlines with the 
naked eye. In one apartment there is a great 
bronze vase, twenty-one feet in circumference, 
modelled after an ancient vase found in Italy. 
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“The manufactures of hardware in Bir- 
mingham are not conducted, like those of 
cotton at Manchester, under the vigilant eye 
of the proprietor or of superintendents, but 
each workman commonly plies his trade at 
his own little forge, as a sort of sub-contrac- 
tor with his principal, who puts out the forging 
of various implements of steel and iron by the 
piece, at a specific price for each. A pair of 
scissors, for instance, is forged in one place 
by the workman, who returns the roughly 
hammered iron to his employer. ‘These 
forged parts of the scissors are then put out 
to another set of workmen, to be ground and 
polished in some other place ; whilst the per- 
son who is supposed to be the manufacturer, 
may merely cause the parts to be riveted to- 
gether, or perhaps only to be papered up in 
packages. ‘These artisans are frequently seen 
in the streets of Birmingham, with half finish- 
ed articles of hardware dangling on strings 
suspended over their backs, whilst they are 
proceeding on their way to or from their 
humble workshops. When the Birmingham 
dealers, or Brumagem men, as they are fami- 
liarly called, receive orders for cutlery, they 
thus make their contracts with numerous in- 
dividuals, who, at the stipulated time, present 
their manufactured articles at the warehouses 
of their employers. Where machinery and 
steam power are required for completing the 
several processes of manufacture, the proprie- 
tors prepare buildings with suitable work- 
shops or apartments, to accommodate the 
workmen. ‘This is particularly the case when 
the materials are to be gilded or plated with 
precious metals, the distribution of which into 
the hands of numerous scattered workmen, 
would be attended with hazard and losses. 

“ At a large iron foundry, I observed a 
newly invented plan for supplying the fur- 
naces of steam-engines with fuel. A hopper, 
of sufficient capacity to contain a quantity of 
coal for the consumption of several hours, is 
placed over the furnace, and the coal is 
sprinkled by means of machinery upon the 
grates beneath, as grain is regularly dis- 
charged from the hopper of a mill. In ac- 
complishing this contrivance, the principal 
difficulty is to spread the fuel in a regular 
manner upon the bars of the grate. To effect 
this object, the bars are arranged in a circu- 
lar form, like the spokes of a cart wheel 
turned up horizontally. In this position, the 
whole grate is made to turn slowly around in 
the furnace by the machinery of the engine, 
and each portion is brought successively un- 
der the hopper to receive a fresh supply of 
fuel, and to convey it gradually around to the 
most intensely ignited part of the furnace ; 
there, all of it is consumed before the same 
portion, in the returning revolution, is brought 
forward under the hopper, to be again re- 
plenished. The regular attendance of one 
man is thus saved, and the coals are, at the 
same time, more regularly distributed over 
the grates. By the continual addition of fuel 
in small quantities, the carbonaceous smoke, 
which at intervals is seen to pour forth out 
of the chimney tops of ordinary furnaces, 
from the imperfect combustion of the freshly 
supplied, crowded fuei, is by this new con- 


trivance entirely consumed, yielding a profit- 
able heat. The steam engine has thus been 
made to perform one more important func- 
tion, and to feed itself with fuel during its 
operation, as it had already been made to 
supply itself with water.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Popular Physiology, being a familiar expla- 
nation of the most interesting facts connected 
with the structure and functions of animals, 
and particularly of man ; adapted for gene- 
ral readers. By Percival B. Lord, M. B. 
&c. London, 1835. 


(Continued from page 58.) 


“The stomach is an organ that varies 
much in size, form, and structure, according 
to the food of the animal. The human sto- 
mach will be found to be of a medium size, 
between opposite extremes. Some of its pro- 
visions appear suited to animal, some to ve- 
getable food ; and thus we have an additional 
proof that man is an omnivorous animal. It 
is capable, in its natural state, of containing 
two or three pints, and resembles a bag 
stretched across the upper part of the abdo- 
men from left to right. Its left extremity 
is the largest, and nearest to it the wsopha- 
gus enters.” The branches of the nerves 
and blood-vessels which interweave them- 
selves throughout the three coats of which 
the stomach is composed, terminate on the 
inner surface of the innermost coat; and it 
is from the extremities of the arteries that 
the gastric juice, so indispensable to the work 
of digestion, is secreted. “ Very different 
accounts are given respecting the nature and 
appearance of this secretion; which may be 
in some measure accounted for by the diffi- 
culty of procuring it pure; but its solvent 
power, which is so great as to dissolve bone, 
is its first and most characteristic property.” 
“An apparently opposite quality, yet equally 
well marked, is that of coagulation. This 
power has been well known for a great period 
of time, since the infusion of the stomach of 
the calf has been in all ages used to coagu- 
late milk.” ‘A third quality of the gastric 
juice, is its anti-putrescent power,” which is 
so great, that meat which is putrid becomes 
perfectly sweet after remaining a short time 
covered with it. But notwithstanding it ex- 
erts all these powers in an eminent degree 
upon dead matter, yet it has no effect upon 
living bodies; a wise provision of nature, 
without which life would be constantly jeo- 
pardized by its presence. ‘We are now 
prepared to understand what takes place in 
the stomach on the arrival of the food there. 
During the progress of the meal, it is nearly 
passive, yielding to the food, which by its 
bulk, distends it. When, however, the pro- 
cess is complete, the stomach begins to react. 
At first, a few slight and irregular contrac- 
tions of the muscular fibres take place; these 
by degrees increase in strength and regularity, 
until, at last, a well-marked vermicular mc- 
tion is established, contracting the organ in 
all directions, and moving its contents from 
the greater towards the lesser extremity. 
The gastric juice, the mucous, and other 
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sary that the part injured should die, and be | which it is enabled to moisten the food, as it 


fluids, are in the meanwhile poured out plen- 
tifully into the cavity, and if the food be in a 
short time examined, it will be found that a 
thin layer of it all round, where it is in con- 
tact with the coat of the stomach, has become 
softened, and mixed with the fluids. This is 
the first step towards digestion, and this is an 
order which is always accurately observed. 
At whatever period we make the examina- 
tion, the change will be found greatest in the 
food in contact with the stomach, and dimi- 
nishing exactly in proportion as we recede 
from this. When the external layer is thus 
perfectly saturated and changed, it is moved 
on by the muscular contractions of the sto- 
mach towards the pylorus, while the next 
layer is presented to undergo the same pro- 
cess. If, before the digestion of a meal be 
complete, fresh food be introduced, it is al- 
ways found placed perfectly distinct from the 
remains of the former.” ‘That the motion of 
the stomach is in one uniform direction has 
been repeatedly proved by actual inspection ; 
in cases where, owing to accident or disease, 
an aperture has been made into its cavity, 
sufficiently large to allow its operations to be 
watched. “A remarkable opportunity of ob- 
serving the motions of the human stomach 
occurred to M. Richerand in the Hospital de 
la Charité at Paris. The patient, who was a 
female, had, several years before, severely 
bruised the epigastric region. ‘This is at the 
upper part of the abdomen, immediately be- 
low the breast-bone, and answers to what we 
usually term the pit of the stomach. The 
part remained painful and discoloured for a 
long time, until one day, during a violent fit 
of vomiting, it burst, and discharged some of 
the contents of the stomach through the rup- 
ture. ‘The opening was at first very small, 
and would only suffer fluids to pass, but it 
gradually enlarged, so that when she came 
into the hospital, it was an inch and a half in 
length, and an inch in breadth.” “The poor 
woman lingered for some time in an emaciat- 
ed condition, supported only by the small 
quantity of food which passed through the 
pylorus. For though the absorbent of the 
stomach might take up a certain portion of 
the food there, and convey it for the support 
of the body, yet it must needs have been but 
very imperfect nutriment, not having as yet 
undergone the action of the bile, the uses of 
which in digestion we shall have to mention 
afterwards. Yet even in this poor woman’s 
case, suffering under this melancholy acci- 
dent, was exemplified a most beautiful and 
careful provision for the preservation of life. 
To understand this, it is necessary to remark, 
that in its natural state, the stomach is at- 
tached merely at its extremities; in other 
respects, it is a loose floating bag in the 
cavity of the abdomen. Now, if in this state 
an opening were made into it, its contents 
would be poured into this cavity, their pre- 
sence there would excite violent inflammation, 
and death would follow in the course of a few 
hours. Why did not all this take place in 
the case of this poor woman? Because here, 
nature (so to speak) had warning. The con- 
stitution found that an injury had been inflict- 
ed, too great for it to repair. It was neces- 

































cut off. To avoid this was impossible; the 
next thing therefore, was to guard against its 
being the cause of further damage. For this 
purpose the external, or serous coat -of the 
stomach, which had shared in the injury, be- 
came inflamed. ‘The nature of serous mem- 
brane, when inflamed, is to throw out a thick 
glutinous matter, termed coagulable lymph. 
By means of this the stomach became adhe- 
rent to the front of the abdomen, which we 
know is lined by a similar membrane; this 
of course, having equally suffered, had equally 
to assist in the process. The stomach now, 
then, was no longer loose, but attached ; and 
when the injured part had sloughed away, 
yielding to the force of the effort in vomiting, 
a direct opening was left between the stomach 
and the external air, the parts around were 
found to have grown together, and no further 
injury arose from the discharge of its con- 
tents, than that consequent on their too 
speedy departure from the system. We have 
used the term ‘ nature’ above, in compliance 
with common custom; but all our readers 
must have felt how utterly inexpressive is 
such a term. What is nature, or what is the 
constitution, but the result of general laws, 
pre-ordained by a Being, wise as he is bene- 
ficent, who in the midst of judgment remem- 
bers mercy, whose tender care is over all his 
works? Who but He could provide, not only 
for the maintenance of the body in health, but 
for its reparation in disease? And how beau- 
tifully is the law suited to the arrangement ! 


mucous membranes, when inflamed, ulcerate. 
Now, had the serous membrane been made 
internal, and the mucous external, of the 
coats of the stomach ; or had the serous been 
placed in the centre, and surrounded by the 
muscular fibres; or, had it not found another 
serous membrane opposite it, lining the ab- 


the present subsisted, the law would have 
been useless, and death would have been in- 
evitable. 
an humble admirer of the ways of Providence 
contemplates a provision so wise, so simply 
beautiful, so full of tender foresight, is worth 
years of philosophic scepticism and heartless 
unbelief.” 

There is a species of inverted motion of 
the stomachs of ruminating animals, in whom 
the complexity of the digestive organs reaches 
its utmost, that leads to some very curious pro- 
visions in the animal economy. “ In the ox, 
the food, when swallowed, descends first into 
a large cavity, termed the paunch, and the 
animal generally continues to eat until this 
cavity is full. ‘The food here, under the in- 
fluence of heat and moisture, suffers a sort of 
maceration, and as the drink is contained, 
not in this, but in the second stomach, fer- 
mentation occasionally occurs here.” “ The 
second stomach communicates so freely with 
the first, that were it not for its difference of 
structure, it might be considered as forming 
part of it. It is known under the name of 
the honey-comb, which well describes its ap- 
pearance, and it is situated like a shelf within 
the first. The drink descends into this, by 


Serous membranes, when inflamed, adhere ; | 


domen ; in short, had any arrangement but | 


The exquisite pleasure with which | 


is received from the paunch, and moulding it 
into little pellets of a suitable size, it is sent 
up through the cesophagus for the process of 
a second chewing. This regurgitation is fa- 
cilitated by the mode in which the gullet or 
cesophagus terminates. It opens just at the 


junction of the first and secénd stomachs, so 


that, on its left side it discharges into the 
former, while at its right it receives from the 
latter. But the most curious provision is the 
double muscular band which is continued from 
the termination of the gullet, to the opening 
of the third stomach, which opening is brought 
forward by this band close to the termination of 
the gullet, whenever the morsel is about be- 
ing swallowed the second time, forming itself 
at the same time into a tube, so as to prevent 
any portion of the food then escaping into 
either of the other two cavities. As long as 
the animal is fed upon milk only, this band 
is constantly folded in, like a tube, leading 
from the termination of the gullet, to the 
third and fourth stomach. The two first cavi- 
ties are at this period closed up; for, not pos- 
sessing any proper gastric juice, they have no 
power of coagulating the milk, and it does 
not require to be regurgitated, consequently 
they are as yet not wanted. But the power 
of coagulation is possessed in the highest de- 
gree by the fourth stomach, into which there- 
fore the milk is directly conveyed, and while 
the animal continues on this food, there is no 
rumination. But as soon as solid food .is 
swallowed, it forces open, as it were, the ori- 
fices in the side of the tube at the end of the 
gullet, and escapes into the cavity of the first 
stomach, which then commences its functions, 
and thenceforth the animal ruminates. It is 
scarcely necessary to draw attention to so 
very obvious an instance of prospective design. 
The young animal is furnished with two ad- 
ditional stomachs, of no use to it in early life, 
but which become necessary as it advances 
towards maturity. We may, however, learn 
| to be cautious how we deny that a thing can 
have use, because we do not immediately 
perceive it.” 





(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
INSECTS. 


NO. XIV. 
Spiders and their Spinning Apparatus. 


One of the most valuable effects which the 
observation of insects is calculated to pro- 
duce is the removal of prejudices against 
them, which we all have more or less felt, 
and under the influence of which many have 
been led to commit acts that a little investi- 
gation and deliberate thought would have 
rendered them sensible were extremely fool- 
‘ish. There is no insect,* perhaps, against 
which this antipathy has operated so destruc- 


* Modern naturalists do not consider spiders as in- 
sects, but rank them among the arachnides in conse- 
quence of their having no antennae, no division .be- 
tween the head and shoulders, and breathing by leaf 
shaped gills instead of spiracles; but as they are 
popularly considered as insects, they will be spoken 
of as such throughout this series. 
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tively as the common and very familiar tribe 


of spiders, and there are few, I presume, an 
examination of which would interest us more, 
and be better calculated to drive away those 
feelings of disgust and abhorrence with which 
we are so universally accustomed to regard 
them. We should find, if we watched their 
movements, that nature has taught them to 
provide their sustenance solely by artifice 
and stratagem, hy means of a wonderfully 
beautiful and in,enious contrivance, which 
she has furnished them with the skill and 
foresight to construct, and which, by its nice 
adaptation to the purposes intended, exhibits 
a striking instance of the power and wisdom 
of the Creator, and has attracted the atten- 
tion, and been the admiration of man in al- 


is composed of a matter similar to the silk of 
the silkworm and caterpillar, but of much 
finer quality. The curious apparatus by which 
they are enabled to form them, is situated at 
the extremity of the abdomen, and consists of 
five or six teat-like protuberances, called by 
naturalists, spinnerets; when these are ex- 
amined by a microscope they are found to be 
studded with regular rows of minute bristle 
like points, which have been ascertained to 
be exceedingly small tubes, communicating 
with the reservoirs in which the silken mat- 
ter is secreted. Of these, which are denomi- 
nated spinnerules, there are about one thou- 
sand to each of the teats, making altogether 
about five or six thousand tubes, through 
which, at the same time, she has the extra- 


most every age. “ What, if we had not/ ordinary power of emitting threads of almost 


witnessed it,” says Kirby, “ would seem more | 


inconceivable tenuity. When we consider 


incredible than that any animal should spin | that the tubes through which they are passed 
threads, weave these threads into nets more|are so exquisitely ‘fine that, according to 
admirable than ever fowler or fisherman fa-| Reaumer, a space not much bigger than the 
bricated, suspend them with the nicest judg- | pointed end of a pin is furnished with a thou- 
ment in the place most abounding in the | sand of them, we can form but a faint idea 
wished for prey, and, there concealed, watch | of their minuteness. 

patiently its approach? In that case, as in so} From each of the four spinnerets or teats, 
many others, we neglect actions in minute | in the operation of spinning, proceeds a thread 
animals which in the larger would excite our| composed of a thousand of these minute 
eadless admiration. How would the world | strands, and these again unite about one tenth 
crowd to see a fox which should spin ropes,|of an inch from their points, and constitute 


weave them into an accurately meshed net, 
and extend this net between two trees for the 
purpose of entangling a flight of birds? or 
should we think we had ever expressed suffi- 
cient wonder at seeing a fish which obtained 
its prey by a similar contrivance ? Yet there 
would in reality be nothing more marvellous 
in their procedure, than in those of spiders, 
which, indeed,-the minuteness of the agent 
renders more wonderful.” 

The eagerness with which they hunt for 
and devour their prey, have induced many to 
look upon them as ferocious and cruel, or in 
the words of the poet, 


“ Cunning and fierce— 
Mixture abhorred.” 


But such should consider that in thus acting 
they only obey the dictates of a law of their 
instinct, which the same Creator endowed 
them with that formed us susceptible of the 
feelings of hunger and thirst, and that before 


we can have any right to accuse them of 


cruelty, we must first suppose them endowed 
with reasoning faculties, by which they would 
be capable of judging between right and wrong, 
or in other words, human beings, and not mere 
animals. The fact is, he who kills an ox or 
shoots a bird for the purposes of food, may, 
with as much propriety, be considered cruel 
as the lion, the tiger, or the wolf, when 
mangling and tearing their victims by piece- 
meal, for in doing so they merely act in ac- 
cordance with the ordinances of a beneficent 
Being who does all things well. It is doubt- 
less a wise provision, that life should be sup- 
ported by destruction of life, or else it would 
not have been made so universal a principle 
throughout the animated world, from man 
down to the minutest animalcule. 

About the time its prey receives its birth 
the spider begins to construct its snare, which 


|the ordinary spider’s thread, which is thus 


shown to be, even when so fine as almost to 
elude our senses, not a single line, but a rope, 
if that word may be used, composed of at 
least four thousand strands. And notwith- 
standing this, it is said to be so fine that it 
would require twenty-four united to equal 
the thickness of that of the silkworm, and 
Leuwenhoeck, whose extraordinary micros- 
copical observations have developed so many 
wonderful things, informs us that he enume- 





rated the threadlets of a thread of a young 
|spider he examined, which was not bigger 
|than a grain of sand, and calculated that it 
| would require four millions of them to be as 
thick as a hair of his beard. 


The remarkable multiplicity of threads of 


which their line is composed is an admirable 
provision for the purposes the web is de- 
signed, and exhibits the wisdom of the Great 
Designer. It is generally known that cords 
of equal thickness composed of smaller ones 
united are much stronger than those which 
are spun at once. This principle, which has 
been found out by the observation and expe- 
rience of man, and which he has applied in 
rope spinning, &c., the spider has operated 
upon since her creation. And although her 
threads are so exceedingly minute, they will 
bear, without breaking, a weight six times as 
great as her own. The material of which 
they are composed being fluid, it is highly 
important they should dry rapidly, which, by 
this provision, is greatly facilitated in conse- 
quence of the exposure to the air of so many 
parts at once. She derives another important 
advantage from it in consequence of its afford- 
ing to her threads a much more secure at- 
tachment to the object she fixes upon than if 
it were single, for upon pressing the spinne- 
rets against it, as spiders always do when 
they fix a thread, the spinnerules are extended 


over a much larger surface, from every hair’s 
breadth of which a strand is extended to com- 
pound the main line. 

Huser. 


aietin 
For “ The Friend.” 
Economy of Sound in Meeting Houses. 


At the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Scienze, held in Dub- 
lin in the eighth month last, Dr. Reid of Edin- 
burgh read a paper on the subject of sound, 
particularly with reference to the precautions 
necessary to be attended to in the construct- 
ing of public buildings, in which lectures, 
sermons, or other discourses, are intended to 
be delivered. He drew the attention of the 
meeting to two distinct cases: first, where, 
as in a lecture-room or meeting-house, the 
speaker is, for the most part, placed in one 
fixed place ; second, where, as in the halls of 
legislature, the speakers require to be heard 
from many various quarters. He gave some 
remarkable instances of the great distances 
at which sounds had been heard: one of the 
most curious of which instances was, that 
when the fleet engaged in the blockade of 
Copenhagen were in a very extended line, 
ships at the one end distinctly heard, and re- 
corded in their logs, a loud camnonaie, which 
they heard on a ‘particular day ; and it was 
found afterwards, by a comparison of the logs of 
the ships, that this very cannonade proceeded 
from the proving of large pieces of ordnance, 
which had been continued for the greater 
part of a day, at a dockyard in the neighbour- 
hood of one end of the fleet, from which the 
other end, at which the reports were heard, 
was distant three hundred miles. He also 
mentioned several well-authenticated cases, 
where the human voice had been heard dis- 
tinctly at a distance of between one and two 
miles ; and stated, that in numerous experi- 
ments made in the open air, under every va- 
riety of circumstances, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, in which he was assisted by a 
number of different individuals, they found no 
difficulty, when the atmosphere was still, in 
carrying on a conversation at distances vary- 
ing from 200 to 1000 feet. Dr. Reid con- 
cluded, accordingly, that where there is any 
difficulty in the communication of sound in 
large buildings, this must arise, generally, 
not so much from any want of power in the 
voice of the speaker, as from a prolonged re- 
verberation maintained between the walls, or 
between the floor and the roof ; and wherever 
this was observed, there would be no defi- 
ciency of sound, or rather of noise, but a great 
want of all purity of tone, or distinctness of 
articulation. He then showed how the rever- 
berating of sound from the ceiling, walls, and 
floor of a room, by being continued too long, 
would have the effect of producing a confused 
noise, and thus would interfere materially 
with the hearing of the discourse. From all 
these premises he concluded, that low roofs, 
having a good reflecting power, rough and 
interrupted walls, and a floor possessing very 
little resilience or elasticity, such as earthen 
or brick floors, or, if boarded, then much 
broken and interrupted by irregular seating 
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and matting, produced a building best suited 
to the hearing of a speaker in different direc- 
tions. He exhibited a plan of his own che- 
mica! laboratory in Edinburgh, in which these 
particulars were all exemplified ; and he de- 
clared that a speaker, expressing himself in 
a tone very little above a whisper, could be 
heard in the most remote parts of that room, 
whether crowded or empty. The space not 
occupied by the furnaces, &c., can accommo- 
date about a thousand persons. The power 
of the voice being proportioned to the inten- 
sity of the sonorous impulse, the area through 
which it has to diffuse itself, and the manner 
in which it is strengthened by reflection, all 
superfluous space ought to be avoided as 
much as possible; and the direct sound of 
the voice having been strengthened by one 
reflection from the roof, or from a sounding 
board over the speaker, it ought then to be 
entirely absorbed, by being made to fall upon 
some non-reflecting surface. 

Such of the readers of “‘ The Friend,” as 
have visited the settlement of the people 
called Shakers, at New Lebanon, in the state 
of New York, may have observed the very 
confusing effect produced in their meeting- 
house by the excessive resounding of the 
voice against the low arched ceiling, and its 
reverberation on the large uncovered surface 
of their beautiful boarded floor. If the house 
were filled with benches, as most other meet- 
ing-houses are, or if the floor were composed 
of plaster or brick, or especially, if it were 
covered with matting, a great proportion of 
this reverberation, which interferes so much 
with distinct hearing, might probably be 
avoided. I have thought these views were 
not without interest, and perhaps might come | 
into practical utility, in cases where new 
meeting-houses are likely to be erected. 


The practice of eating too fast is a fruitful 
source of indigestion, and all its concomitant 
symptoms, such as flatulency, oppression of 
the stomach, disagreeable risings in the 
throat, &c., the reason is obvious :—First, 
the application of gastric juice to the inner 
coat of the stomach causes the sensation of 
hunger, a sensation that continues until the 
food taken has absorbed nearly the whole of 
the gastric secretion. Secondly, that mostly 
those who eat too fast do not properly masti- 
cate their food, thereby lessening its powers 
of absorption. Many persons have remarked, | 
that when they have been called from table 
during the middle of dinner, and have risen 
with a desire for more food, on being detain- 
ed for 2 period, probably not more than ten 
minutes, on their return the appetite with 
which they rose had left them; the reason 
is, that during even so short a period, the 
gastric juice had become blended with the so- 
lid clement ; on the same principle, if a per- 
son from excessive hunger, partake of only a 
very moderate quantity of food a short time 
before dinner, he finds his appetite to have 
nearly left him when the hour of dinner ar- 
rives. It is hoped that these remarks may 
prove useful to those who are addicted to this 
injurious practice. 


AN INCIDENT. 


An incident of a character highly creditable to the 
New York House of Refuge, and which must have 
occasioned to that excellent police magistrate, Justice 
Palmer, a sensation truly pleasurable, occurred at the 
upper police of New York recently. The New York 
Sun thus describes it :—* Two young women, of very 
respectable appearance, came intu the office, accum- 
panied by a little girl, whom they represented to the 
worthy magistrate as being so bad a child that they 
were obliged to apply to hin to have her sent to the 
house of refuge. The justice asked the child if she 
was willing to go,and she answered that she had 
rather be sent to the house of refuge than to her then 
home. The magistrate was proceeding to advise her 
to avoid going to tLat institution if possible, and to 
inform her of the danger of associating with its in- 
mates, when one of the young women interrupted 
him by asking if he remembered her. He answered 
no; and the other female asked him the same ques- 
tion, to which he made tie same reply. One of them, 
much affected, then said to him, ‘seven years ago, 
sir, you rescued us from a life of infamy and sent us 
to the house of refuge; and we became reformed 
creatures, and are now happily married and respect- 
ably scttled. You saved us from perdition by this 
means.’” 


A Sea Gull asked to Breakfast.—The family of H. 
Peter, Esq. of Harlyn, on the north coast of Cornwall, 
England, one morning, at breakfast time, threw a 
piece of bread out of the window to a stray sea-gull 
which happened to have made its appearance at the 
moment. The bird ate the bread and flew away: The 
next day, at the same hour, he appeared again, was 
again fed, and departed. From this time, for a period 
of eighteen years, the gull never failed to show him- 
self at the window every morning, at the same hour, 
and to stalk up and down, till he had received his 
meal, (a basin of bread and milk,) when he instantly 
took his leave till the next morning. The only time 
he omitted to do this was during the period of the 
pilchards being on the coast, which lasted about six 
weeks in each year, and at this time he omitted his 
morning visit. At length he brought one of his own 
species with him to partake of his meal, and they 
continued to come together daily for a fortnight, 
when they suddenly disappeared, and were never seen 
afterwards. 


- 


THE ARMENIAN CHILD. 
Extract from the work entitled “ Ship and Shore.” 


I met here one morning, (says the author, speaking 
of the Armenian burying grouad,) a little girl with a 
half playful countenance, busy blue eye and sunny 
locks, bearing in one hand a smull cup of china, and 
in the other a wreath of fresh flowers. Feeling a 
very natural curiosity to know what she could do 
with those bright things imea piace that seemed to 
partake so much of sadness, [ watched her light mo- 
tions. Reaching a retired grave covered with a plain 
marble slab, she emptied the seed—which it appeared 
the cup contained—into the slight cavities which had 
been scooped out in the corners of the tablet, and laid 
the wreath on its pure face. “ And why,” I enquired, 
* my.sweet girl, do you put the seed in those little 
bowls there?” “It is to bring the birds here,” she 
replied, with a half wondering look, “ they will light 
on this tree,” pointing to the cypress above, “ when 
they have eaten the seed, and sing.” “‘To whom do 
they sing?” I asked—* to each other—to you ?” “O, 
no,” she quickly replied—* to my sister—she lies 
there.” “ But your sister is dead !” “O, yes, but she 
hears the birds sing.” ‘ Well, if she hears the birds 
sing, she cannot see that wreath of flowers?” “ But 
she knows [ put it there—I told her before they took 
her away from our house, I would come and see her 
every morning.” ‘“ You must,” I continued, “ have 
loved that sister very much, but you will never talk 
with her any more, never see her again.” “ Yes,” 
she replied, with a brightened look, “I shall see her 
always in heaven.” “ But she has gone there already 
I hope.” “ No, she stops under this tree, till they bring 
me here, and then we are going to heaven together.” 
“ But she has gone already, my child—you will meet 


her there, I trust—but certainly she is gone, and left 
you to come afterwards.” She looked at me—her 
eyes began to swim—lI could have clasped her to my 
heart. 


Indian trade successfully conducted without the de- 
grading use of ardent spirits.—It'may be interesting to 
the public to know, that after all that has been said 
upon the use of ardent spirits in the trade with the 
various tribes of Indians, whether necessary or other- 
wise to gain, or a successful operation of trade, we 
are not disposed now to discuss this important subject 
further than t- state, from our own knowledge, that one 
trader at least has fully exemplified the fact on the 
Upper Mississippi, and this too, under an almost over- 
whelming opposition as to numbers and the free use of 
whiskey. We allude to Benj. F. Baker, Esq. a native 
of Virginia, who, to his credit be it recorded, from 
principles independently of the regulations of the 
government on the subject of the use of ardent spirits, 
has carried on his business with a uniform and steady 
purpose, never to have a reflection cast upor his in- 
tegrity or his character by its use. Such men deserve 
the thanks of the community at large, and of our en- 
terprising citizens on the Indian frontier, for it is a well 
established fact, that it has been from whiskey alone 
that nearly all our frontier disturbances with the In- 
dians have arisen.—Jllinois Galenian. 


Infidel Predictions.—A few years ago in Virginia, 
every man was compelled to pay for the support of the 
Christian religion. When this law was repealed, and 
Christianity was thrown upon the affections and re- 
sources of its friends for support, an infidel statesman 
of the first eminence in the land remarked, “ the death 
blow is given to Christianity. In fifty years from this 
time, tuere will not be a Bible in the United States.” 
In just fifty years from that time, it was announced by 
the American Bible Society, that every family in the 
United States was supplied with the Bible. Such is 
the onward progress of religion, and such is the fulfil. 
ment of infidel prophecy. 

Arrangements are now in contemplation, which will 
undoubtedly result in speedily placing the Bible in 
every family on the globe willing to receive it, and able 
to read its contents.—Religious Magazine. 





Sandwich Islands.—It appears by the report of the 
missionaries, that the number of published copies of 
various works issued from the presses, at the Sandwich 
Islands, in the native language, during the last year, 
was 889,800, containing 36,640,920 pages. The labour 
in the printing offices is mostly executed by the uatives, 
who are extremely fond of the employment. After 
serving a specified apprenticeship they receive the 
usual wages, which is paid them every week. The 
schools on the islands are in a very flourishing state. 
There are under the immediate instruction of members 
of the mission, 1847, viz: 744 men, 493 women, and 
610 children; scholars attending to reading, writing, 
geography and arithmetic 1467 ; average number of 
Sunday school scholars 2190; of native members of 
churches is 747; during the year ending June 1834, 
the number added to the churches was 124 ; suspended 
14; restored 13; excommunicated 5; died 5; marria- 
ges celebrated, 1125. The number of pupils in the 
high school for native teaching is 68.—New Bedford 
Mercury. 


A Great Crop—The Lancaster (O.) Journal says— 
“ At the Agricultural fair held at Circleville on the 26th 
and 27th of Oct. Asahel Renick, of Pickaway county, 
Ohio, received the premium of $10 for the best acre of 
corn grown in the usual way, containing 157 bushels 
and one peck. We learn that the field from which the 
above acre was selected contains about 40 acres, and 
that the average crop of the whole will be upwards of 
140 bushels to the acre.” 


Variety of medicines Is the daughter of ignorance ; 
and it is not more true, that many dishes have caused 
many diseases, than this is true, that many medicines 
have c.used few cures.— Bacon. 
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LETTER TO A SECEDER. 

The subjoinec has been forwarded for in- 
sertion in “ The Friend,” accompanied with 
information that it was written by an esteemed 
member of the Society of Friends, a farmer 
in one of the southern states, and addressed 
to an intimate friend who seceded from the 
Society. 

Sixth month, 22, 1835. 

Esteemed Friend,—I have been led in con- 
templation of the interview we had last even- 
ing, with much interest and deep heart-felt 
reflection, to revert to the difference in our 
views respecting the true Christian faith. I 
am well aware of my inability to explain my 
views clearly on a subject involving the deep 
mysteries and vitally important truths of the 
Christian religion. I do, however, my dear 
friend, most ardently desire humbly to strive 
to fill up the end of my being here, in my 
duty to God, in faith and verity; so that I 
may, when the time of my departure shall 
arrive, be fully fitted and prepared to enter 
in at the “ pearl gate,” where my immortal 
soul shall for ever be at rest. In consider- 
ing this all important subject, no doubt what- 
ever exists with me, as respects the authenti- 
city and divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; believing as I do, that Moses 
was chosen and called of God, to do all that 
he did towards liberating the children of Is- 
rael from Egyptian bondage ; as was also his 
brother Aaron, to be their minister ; and that 
Moses did, by divine wisdom, write the four 
books of the Old Testament, by which also 
he was enabled to give an account of things 
that were past, as well as things present, as 
also of things and circumstances that should 
follow :—of the coming of our Lord and 
Saviour, of whom the law given by Moses 
was the type, and he was the antetype, the 
consummation of which was the ushering in 
of the glorious gospel on the day of pente- 
cost, when the Jewish ceremonial law was 
abrogated, and the gospel dispensation to 
take effect. From this time, also, the name 
Christian, or the followers of Christ, was the 
distinguishing appellation of his disciples, or 
soon after. 


All the prophets and holy men of old pro- 


s, and when these prophecies were ful- 
filled, by far the greater number would not 
believe ; although they beheld the lame to 
walk, the blind to see, and all manner of dis- 
eases cured, and even the dead raised to life, 
yet such was their obduracy and unbelief, 
that even a divine mission, tested by the 
most striking miracles that could possibly be 
required in proof, were not sufficient to deter 
the wicked Jews from crucifying the Lord 
of life and glory. Why would they not be- 
lieve such infallible proofs of omnipotent 
power; and what was the accusation prefer- 
red against Him, by whom they were shown, 
for blasphemy! “ Thou being a man makest 
thyself God.” This, my friend, was the 
charge then, and it is the same with many 
now ; they cannot believe that he was “‘ God 
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manifested in the flesh,” no more than did}cept the offers of grace, and the terms of 
the Jews, nor can they believe that he was | pardon purchased for us on Calvary’s mount. 
raised from the dead, his divinity, his me-| Let us look unto Jesus as the author and 
diatorship, and equality with the Father, of} finisher of our faith, who died for our sins, 
which the Holy Scriptures so abundantly tes-| the just for the unjust, that he might redeem 
tify. I desire not to criticise in any respect|us with his own blood. The injunction is 
in reference to the Holy Scriptures, nor upon | positive, “if ye believe in God believe also 
the divine mission of Christ as contained in|in me ;” “They that deny Him before men, 
them, but to read them with a desire to be | he will also deny before his Father and the 
instructed by them, and that which my limited | holy angels.” And the inviting language of 
capacity cannot comprehend, I must humbly | redeeming love is, “ Come unto me all ye 
learn to trust, and leave to the all-wise Dis-|that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
poser of events. I rejoice in believing the| give you rest. Come partake of the waters 
Scripture testimony from Genesis to the end|of life freely, without money, and without 
of Revelations, and I believe that they “ were | price.” 
given by inspiration of God, and are profitable} In conclusion, I may say, that I have never 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for | heard of one individual who left this world in 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of|his proper senses, that had believed in the 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished | truths of Holy Writ, and in the divinity and 
unto all good works.” And it is declared| mediatorship of the Messiah, the Son and 
that “if any shall either add to, or diminish | sent of the Father, that ever regretted it on 
from the prophecy of this book, God will|a dying bed: on the contrary, such have re- 
take away his part out of the book of life, | joiced they had so believed. But how many 
and out of the holy city.” I feel that I pos-| instances are on record, of persons who ac- 
sess the consoling privilege of a full belief in| counted the precious blood of the covenant an 
Christ inwardly revealed, as much as any of| unholy thing, and refused to build on the 
those who deny his glorious manifestation in| only foundation, “ Christ Jesus, the Rock of 
the flesh, as being of any advantage to us;| Ages.” Such individuals, on a bed of lan- 
but I desire to hold an unshaken belief in| guishing, have manifested the most distress- 
both the inward and the outward, as I believe ing anguish of guilty and distracted minds. 
they neither are, nor can be divided; I there-| Let us then, when we see a poor brother 
fore believe that he was God manifest in the |enquiring the way to Zion, the city of the 
flesh, conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of| saints’ solemnity, not say unto him the blood 
the Virgin Mary; went about doing good | of the cross is of no avail to thee; and the 
and working many mighty miracles; that he | Holy Scriptures which teach us that it is by 
was betrayed, suffered death, was buried, rose | faith in Christ crucified, and through his 
again, and ascended into heaven, and sits at | atoning merits that we have access unto God, 
the right hand of God, and will one day judge | let us not say they are an ignis fatuus which 
the world, both quick and dead, according to| lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind; let us 
their works. rather, my dear friend, encourage him to lay 
That for this purpose the Son of God was | hold on the hopes and consolations which are 
manifested, that he might destroy the works| set before him in the gospel; invite him to 
of the devil, and take away our sins; and|look unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
that he gave himself for us, an offering and a/the saint’s faith, and who for the joys that 
sacrifice to God, having obtained eternal re-| were set before him, endured the cross, des- 
demption for us. pised the shame, and is set down at the right 
My motive in throwing these views before | hand of God, and ever liveth to make inter- 
thee, is not for the sake of controversy, but|cession for us: and who is now come the 
from a desire to give thee an explanation of|second time without sin unto salvation, as 
my belief on this momentous subject; and|the unerring leader, comforter, and guide of 
simple as it is, I op® it will be received in| his humble and devoted children. Finally, 





|the same spirit which prompted it; and oh|may we be enabled to say, as the eminent 
phesied of these days, and of these things, | 


many hundred years before they came to/| election sure. 


that we may be wise to make our calling and} Apostle Paul did, “I have fought the good 
fight, I have kept the faith,” that we may have 
a well grounded assurance that a crown of 
invaluable estate had been purchased for thee | righteousness is laid up for us eternal in the 
in some distant land, and for as many of thy | heavens, that fadeth not away. 

fellow heirs of immortality as would accept} With sincere regard, thy friend and well 
the offered gift, wouldst thou not accept and | wisher for time and eternity. 

go in pursuit of it, and endeavour to persuade = 

as many to go along as thou possibly could, For “ The Friend.” 
and especially, if thou wert fully persuaded ‘Republication of Friends’ Books. 

that it would afford every thing necessary for| I noticed in the 19th number of the last 
comfort and happiness? I think I may safely | volume of “The Friend,” a communication 
say thou would not hesitate for a moment to| proposing the republication of the history of 
accept so advantageous an offer, and the be-|the rise and progress of the Society of 
nevolence of thy heart would prompt thee to| Friends, together with the writings of its 
induce as many to join thee as possible. Why | early and more modern members, with occa- 
then should we reject the offers of mercy,|sional remarks, notices of biography, &c., 
and trample under foot the blood of the ever-|as might be deemed useful. The plan ac- 
lasting covenant? Let us rather, in abasedness| corded with my sentiments on the subject, 
of self, and humility of spirit, thankfully ac-| but I have refrained from expressing them 


If thou, my friend, wast assured that an 


























until now, in hope that others, who were 
older and better able than myself, would see 
the importance of it, and come without delay 
to its support. But as I have heard nothing 
of it of late, and fearing that it has been suf- 
fered to pass by barely noticed, I have ven- 
tured to revive it in the minds of Friends, 
hoping that they will now give the subject a 
new perusal, and seriously consider the im- 
portance of it; and if they feel at all inter- 
ested for the welfare and prosperity of the 
Society, I think they cannot rest contented 
without giving it their support. The want 
of Friends’ books has been considerably felt 
here ; and, it is lamentable to say it, but, as 
far as I have a knowledge of the fact, the 
majority of the youth in this vicinity are sel- 
dom, if ever, found perusing the writings of 
Friends, but are seeking after and perusing 
other publications, some of which have a per- 
nicious tendency. Is it not similar with them 
in many other places? Do we not see in almost 
every section of the country where Friends 
exist, many of the youth forsaking the plain- 
ness and simplicity of Friends, and indulgin 
in the fashions and pleasures of the world! 
Something must be done, and speedily done, 
to promote the more general reading of 
Friends’ books among the youth of the So- 
ciety, or the neglect will soon have spread to 
a very alarming extent. Why is a subject of 
such vast importance, and one which pro- 
mises to be of so much usefulness, permitted 
to slumber? The youth are suffering daily 
in every part of the country, for the want of 
the writings of Friends, and will no efforts be 
made to supply them? The writings, if re- 
published in the form proposed by the writer 
in “ The Friend,” could be afforded much 
cheaper than the books containing them can 
now be purchased, which would place them 
within the reach of many Friends who are 
now without them in their families, and who 
are unable to purchase them. It would also, 
I think, create a new interest in those youths 
who have access to them, but who do not 
read them on account of their being volumi- 
nous; and they would be far more extensive- 
ly read than they now are; and, I believe, 
after becoming acquainted with the principles 
and testimonies of the Society, and the suffer- 
ings and hardships which its earlf@members 
had to pass through, and how they were en- 
abled, by a firm reliance on their Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, to sing praises and 
thanksgivings to Him, even when suffering 
under the whip of the cruel persecutor, many 
would be found who would still hold fast to 
those ancient principles of truth and simpli- 
city. That others who correspond. with my 
opinions on the subject, will not permit it to 
rest until something is done to warrant its 
going forward without unnecessary delay, is 
the earnest desire of A Younc Frienp. 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Virginia Intelligencer gives some account of 
an apple tree, standing in Hardy county in that state, 
which bore the present year 130 bushels of apples, 
besides those which fell from the tree and rotted on 
the ground. The tree bore no apples until it was 
twenty years old, and although it is now forty, it still 
continues to grow. 





thought occurred that its insertion in “ The 
Friend,” while contributing something to the 
variety of its pages, might not be unaccom- 
panied with benefit. It is taken from the 
last number of the S. S. Journal. 

A Constant Reaper. 


Abridged from the Christian Intelligencer. 

THE SAILOR AND HIS LITTLE BOOK. 

While I was a missionary in Asia, I wrote 
a number of advices to the children of the 
Sabbath-school, Old Aberdeen, Scotland, of 
which I had been a teacher, before I went 
as missionary. The Sabbath-school Union 
thought it their duty to print these advices in 
the form of a reward book, for the benefit of 
the youth of the schools at large. The day 
after I returned from Asia, and had reached 
again the parental dwelling, I was invited to 
attend the funeral of a pious old lady with 
whom I was well acquainted before I went 
abroad. While the company was assembling 
in the house of the dead, a young and ruddy 
sailor came in and sat down by my side. He 
appeared absorbed in thought, and altogether 
different from most sailors I had seen. From 
his jacket pocket I observed a small book 
ready to drop out. I told him of it. He 
thanked me—took it out and said, “ Sir, that 
book has been the means of saving my soul; 
and that sainted aunt (pointing to the corpse) 
was she that gave it me. 
not know nor love Jesus Christ, do let me 
lend it to you. It has been a blessing to my 
soul, and I hope to miany others to whom I 
have read it and lent it; do sir, accept of a 
reading of it, it may do you good for ever.” 


I took the book into my hand, and found it} 


was my own advices to the children of the 
Old Aberdeen Sabbath School. I returned 
it, saying I had already seen it. As soon as 
we had moved off to the grave, I went up to the 
sailor and taking him by thearm, said,“ Friend, 
excuse my freedom, I hope I too love Jesus 
Christ, and should be much pleased to hear a 
little of your history, before and since you 
experienced the change of which you have 
spoken to me.” \ fe 

[He went on to say, Mat e had received 
a religious education, and was the subject of 
the prayers of many pious relatives. But he 
hated religion, and while very young went to 
sea without the knowledge of his friends, and 
continued a sea-faring life because it gave 
him such opportunities of indulging in wicked- 
ness. ‘Two years from the time referred to 
in the narrative he returned from a voyage, 
and his aunt put this little book of advice into 
his hand, entreating him to read it. He re- 
fused it several times, but she compelled him 
to take it, and he threw it into his chest. ] 

“ T was bound for India, and after being long 
at sea, it being Sabbath, the weather fine, and 
nothing to do, time appeared tedious, and 
with a view to find something to divert my 
mind, I went below and began to search my 
chest in hopes to find something that would 
do it. This little book came into my hands, 


and as I had not read it, and knew nothing| 


ng read with interest, and, I trust,|said about the writer, my curiosity felt ex- 
profit to myself, the following article, ae} 


O sir, if you do| 








cited, and I sat me down upon the lid of my 
chest to read it. But O! I had not read 
long in it when it would be impossible for me 
to describe what, and how I felt! It was 
advices to Sabbath-school Children,—I re- 
membered I too had been the privileged 
scholar of a Sabbath-school,—and it—and 
my former pious teachers—my pious parents 
—and my godly relations, all ap to 
stand up around me, and I felt as if I saw 
them and heard them, accusing me, con- 
demning me, and weeping over me. Their 
many advices, admonitions, and prayers—all 
the pains that God and man had taken to 
make me good, and all my sinfulness and 
wickedness, crowded upon my remembrance 
and conscience at once. JI felt I was lost— 
lost, I thought, beyond recovery, I had no 
hope—I wept—lI was afraid I would be heard, 
or I would have cried aloud. I tried to pray, 
yet feared to do it. Something told me it 
was too late. God would not hear me now— 
I had sinned away the day of grace, and His 
mercy from my soul. O, what an hour this 
was! I had none to help me—and I knew 
all on board would mock me,—I feared them 
—I feared God most—but I expected pity nor 
compassion from either—I knew not what to 
do. There I sat (the book by my side) 
wringing my hands and crying, in fear of my 
shipmates coming down and finding me thus, 
but most fearing the wrath of an offended 
God. After a while I took up the book 
again, and proceeded to read onward. A ray 
of hope crossed my mind, but so weak,—yet 
I encouraged it, and it gave me some hope to 
pray, after which I went on deck—but I could 
not laugh—could not join in their profane 
song—could not swear, as when I went be- 
low. They observed some change, and they 
began their sinful taunts and reproaches of 
me. I was as one dumb before them—at- 
tended to my duty, and made no reply at all. 
Every day when I could find an opportunity, 
did I read the little book, and weep, and pray, 
stowed away out of sight in my hammock, 
and it was not long before I was enabled (I 
hope) to believe in Jesus Christ, to the saving 
of my soul. Sir, you know, but no words of 
mine can describe, the peace, the joy, the 
blessedness, I then felt. I now had no more 
fear of man about me. I cared not what they 
called me, nor what they did to me. I could 
suffer any thing for my Saviour’s sake, and 
to save the precious souls of my fellow-sin- 
ners. I now opened my mouth for God, or 
rather the Lord opened it for himself. I no 
longer stowed away to read and pray in my 
hammock, but openly, and in their hearing, 
below deck, did I read and pray aloud, both 
for myself and all that sailed with me. O 
had you but seen and listened to these scenes 
at first, what would you have thought? Some 
laughed— some sung songs—some swore—but 
one and another drew near and heard with 
attention, and it was not long till they began 
to ask me to pray with them and for them, 
and I have reason to believe, that that little 
book was blessed to their conversion. Wher- 
ever I have been in port, in the evenings I 





it contained, and remembering all that aunt} have gone from ship to ship and read it, 
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where they would hear it. Thus many hun- 
dreds of sailors, in all the ports of the world 
where I have since been in, have heard it, 
and by God helping me, many more shall. I 
owe all that I feel, and hope for to this little 
book, as the means in the hand of God’s Holy 
Spirit.” 

We had by this time got into the church- 
yard, and he being a near relative of the dead, 
left me to perform the last duty of respect, by 
assisting to lower the corpse into the grave. 
I saw, as he bended over the grave, the big 
tears dropping from his eyes upon the lid of 
the descending coffin. I never saw him again 
—I told him not, that I was the writer of his 
little book. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. By endeavouring to do good to all, we 
are next to certain to do good to some. 2. 
Much of the good we do, we shall die igno- 
rant of, as this woman did. 3. We ought to 
improve every opportunity given us, to do 
good, as we know not but it may be our last. 
Had she omitted this one to him, it would not 
have been in her power again. 4. None are 
so hardened in sin, but God can soften to re- 
pentarice. 5. We may, and we ought, both 
hope, pray, and labour for the conversion of 
the worst of characters. 6. How certain it 
is, that those who themselves are converted, 
will endeavour to convert others. 7. How en- 
couraging this for tract distributers in gene- 
ral, and particularly for those among sazlors, 
and for all Christians to “go and do like- 
wise.” 8. How many may one converted in 
youth be the means of converting. The good 
done to an old man dies (so to speak) with 
himself. Whereas the good done to the youth 
lives with him—grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength. He carries 
his religion with him into all countries, into 
all societies, into all the conditions of life, and 
into all the relations thereof, of husband, pa- 
rent, master, neighbour, &c. His religion is 
diffused far and wide while he lives, and after 
he is dead, it descends into future generations, 
multiplying as it advances, and advancing as 
it multiplies. And who can tell the amount 
of good that may be done to the souls of men, 
in ALL generations? by the conversion of but 
one youne sartor!!! What a thought ! 
What a stimulus to do good to all as we have 
opportunity, especially, to the young/ Let 
pious parents, who are tried with ungodly 
children—pious relations of ungodly youth— 
the minister of Christ—the Sabbath-school 
teacher—and the tract distributer among sea- 
men, think of the sailor and his little book— 
thank God, and take courage.” 

J. Gray. 


The Pacha of Egypt has contracted to be 
supplied with ice from Byston. The govern- 
ment of Malta has also a similar contract— 
the ice to be furnished at four cents a pound. 


Cure for Insects’ Stings.—Any strong al- 
kali is said to be a cure for the stings of 
wasps, bees, &c. ; whence it is inferred that 
the poison they instil is an acid; and it is 
suggested, that experiments on the bites of 
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snakes and serpents, and even of mad dogs, 
might be tried with the same application, to 
ascertain if it were effectual as a remedy for 
them also. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 


And behold the Lord passed by, and a great, strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake : 

And after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was 
not in the fire; and after the fire, a still small voice.— 
1 Kings, xix. 11, 12. 


From the noise of the tempest, the whirlwind, the fire, 
From the mourner, or thos: who rejoice, 
Tis sweet in the chambers of thought to retire, 
And attend to the small quiet voice 
Of Him, who hath promised, to meet with us there 
In the closet alone, or the temple of prayer. 


When morning awakes amid dew spangled flowers, 
To the music of birds on the spray, 

*Tis pleasant to rove thro’ the green, scented bowers, 
And commune with our Lord by the way ; 

Tis thus, that the pearl of great price may be bought; 

For truly He teaches, as man never taught ! 


When winter's bright frost-work encircles the earth, 
And his chain o’er the waters is thrown, 

Still goodness, and mercy, and wisdom shine forth, 
And the Lord by his works may be known! 

Then never, O man! need thy spirit despair, 

On the land or the ocean—-God’s presence is there! 


When troubles come in like the waves of the sea, 
Breaking down the strong barriers of faith, 

Tis good, l:ke a child, at his footstool, to be 
Made willing to hear what He saith— 

For on all that are wounded, His spirit Divine 

Awaiteth, to pour in the oil and the wine! 


But once in a season the angel had power 
The “ Pool of Bethesda,” to heal, 
But whenever his people-are willing, that hour, 
Christ heareth the sinner’s appeal ! 
Tho’ their sins be as scarlet, or crimson their dye, 
He can make them like snow, unto mercy’s meek eye! 


My brother! my sister! what time thou dost hear 
This voice—like the prophet of old, 
Feld the mantle of faith round thy soul and give ear, 
For its words are more precious than gold! 
Tho’ overcast be the sky, though thorny the way, 
Whenever it calleth, fear not to obey! 
L. M. H. 
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When other engagements permitted, we 
have been among the gratified listeners to 
the interesting lectures on natural philosophy 
and chemistry delivered twice a week at 
Fricnds’ Reading Room establishment, by 
John Simmons. As a further proof of the 
care exercised by the managers to render 
the place bvth useful and attractive, it af- 
fords us pleasure in giving publicity to the 
following notice :— 

The committee who have the care of 
Friends’ Reading Room in Fourth street, 
desirous of giving yariety and increasing in- 
terest to the lectures delivered there, have 
concluded to encourage the delivery of a few 
gratuitous ones by persons properly qualified, 
who may be willing to undertake it. In con- 


formity with this prospect Enoch Lewis is 
expected to give lectures on astronomy, on 
the fifth and seventh day evenings, the 10th 
and 12th instant. 

J. Simmons’ lectures, of course, will be 
postponed to the week following ; and it may 
be well to mention, that as a change in the 
time has taken place since the first announce- 
ment, the regular lecture evenings are the 
fifth and seventh of the week. 


The remarks contained in the communica- 
tion by “ A Young Friend,” on the subject of 
Friends’ books, and their republication, merit 
attention. For the information of the writer 
and others who feel interested, it may be well 
to state, that the plan to which that commu- 
nication refers, as formerly announced in this 
journal, has not been abandoned, but is under 
care, and when fully matured, due notice will 
be given. . 


In answer to the enquiry of a friend in the 
state of Ohio, respecting a pending law case, 
we can only say that we are in possession of 
no information to give. His suggestion on 
another subject will be borne in mind, and 
acted on as occasion presents. 


Trial of Kneeland.—Abner Kneeland, who was 
convicted of blasphemy about two years since in the 
Municipal Court, and who subsequently appealed to 
the Supreme Court, where in two instances the jury 
were unable to come to a decision, was yesterday 
brought in guilty, after an able and luminous charge 
delivered the day before by Judge Wilde. A motion 
was filed in arrest of judgment, which will be decided 
by a full bench. The defendant recognized for his 
appearance in the sum of $500. Of forty-eight petit- 
jurors, who have listened to the case of A. Kneeland, 
forty-six have been in favour of the verdict which 
was yesterday rendered.— Boston Ailas. 


Erratum.—In last number, page 63, second 
column, eighteenth line from bottom, for 
Thomas, read James. 


The committee appointed to the care of 
the boarding school at West-town, will meet 
in Philadelphia, on sixth day, the 11th of 
next month, at three o’clock, rp. m. 


o Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philad. 11th mo. 28th, 1835. 

The annual examination of the Adelphi 
school, composed of coloured children, will 
be held at the school house (up stairs) on 
Wager street, running from Twelfth to Thir- 
teenth street, above Race street, on third 
day afternoon next, at two o’clock. The 
friends of the institution, generally, are in- 
vited to attend. 


Agent Appointed.—John P. Balderston, 
Baltimore. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, East Sads- 
bury, on the 19th of eleventh month, Jessz Evans, to 
Mary Borrineton. 
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